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INTRODUCTION 

"Organization Development" (O.D.) is the phrase applied increasingly 
to the process of planfully and deliberately seeking to improve work re-- 
lationships in organizations. This article is about the men who are doing 
0*D* work. We will call them O.D. practitioners to eiiq>hasize that they 
are doing the work and training others in the organization to do it. They 
are not "resident gurus" nor, ideally anyway, are they merely another var- 
iety of personnel man. 

O.D. work is a growing field of professional practice. Many of 
America's largest and most progressive organi::ations have established in- 
ternal units whose primary purpose is to perform the O.D. function in the 
organization. Many more are presently working with external, independent 
consultants who specialize in O.D. Indicative of this interest in Organi- 
zation Development among organizations is the very rapid growth of the NTL/ 
Institute of Applied Behavioral Science's "O.D. Network" and of A.S.T.D.'s 
"Organisation Development Division". The former has four hxmdred members 
and the latter has over seven hundred. Many individuals probably belong 
to both associations and, while not all are actually doing Organization 
Development, the growth and strength of these associations does demonstrate 
the extraordinary degree of interest in O.D. techniques that there is today. 

The idea of a function called Organization Development and the evolu- 
tion of a professional called an O.D. practitioner are the present-~day cul- 
minations of studies of organizational behavior that stretch back forty 
years. Work in the 'twenties, 'thirties, and 'forties was largely devoted 
to establishing the feasibility of studying human behavior In live organi- 
zational contexts. Beginning, however. In the late 'forties, and through 
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the • fifties and '''ixties the problem of how to apply this growing body of 
knowledge has emerged as an issue of at least equal importance to that of 
generating the knowledge in the first place. The idea that the behavioral 
sciences are to be applied to organisations is common to most current defi- 
nitions of what "Organization Development" is, regardless of how the defi- 
nitions may otherwise differ on such questions as who is to perform the 
application, and how, when, and why it is to be done. 

As noted above, this article focusses on O.D. practitioners in organi- 
zations. However, rather than erect a definition of Organization Develop- 
ment a priori and then seek to evaluate practitioner's behavior against it, 
this article takes a more descriptive approach. The major focus here is to 
seek answers to the question: What do individuals in organizations, who 
think of themselves as doing Organization Development, actually do? Thus, 
what will be described are their apparent ways of operating, their strate- 
gies and choices, thair practical approaches to the problem of improving 
the operations of the organizations which employ them. 

In order to discuss these patterns as clearly and efficiently as pos- 
sible, a simple model of the elements of O.D. practice is sketched in the 
next section. Following this is a description of the sources of informar- 
tion about the practice of O.D. that this article is based on. The re- 
mainder of the paper presents the data on the work of O.D. practitioners 
in terms of various relationships which are identified in the model. 
Finally are included some conclusions about the present nature of O.D. work 
and some speculations about the course of its future development. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF O.D. PRACTICE 



The O.D. function is not easily extracted from the ongoing complexity 
of organizational operations. The nature of O.D. work, as will become 
clear later on in this article, makes it difficult to treat it as a rela- 
tively isolated function with only a few clear-cut ties to the main pro- 
cesses of the system. Even where O.D. "departments" have been set up apart 
from line operations and personnel departments, the ties and relationships 
which such units subsequently develop with the rest of the organization are 
rich and complex. As will be developed further below, this is because O.D. 
takes the entire organization as potentially its province. Since all the 
social and technical nooks and crannies of the system can effect perform- 
ance, O.D. tries to define itself in such a way as to be relevant to all 
of them. 

This characteristic is probably what makes it difficult to understand 
what O.D. practitioners do. The range of activities they may perform is 
huge. The variety of organizational circumstances in which th^ operate is 
enormous . 

Nonetheless some common elements can be specified. In what follows 
it should be kept in mind that we are attempting to state the basic ele- 
ments of the O.D. process and a few of their interrelationships in order 
that the variations of practice which appear in different organizations m^ 
be highlighted rather than obscured. The elements are concretely inter- 
related in myriad ways, but unless we risk oversimplification by stating 
the elements in the first place, the actual complexity of "live O.D. prac- 
tice" cannot be portrayed. 

The first element is a Practitioner - some person or persons in the 
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organization who conceives of himself as doing O.D. work. While it may 
seem so obvious as not to need stating, this is not the case. Many of the 
principles which one finds in the O.D. literature apply equally to what 
might be called "good managerial behavior". One could argue that what 
should be uone is to train line managers in these principles and dispense 
entirely with some quasi-staff role called "O.D. practitioner." While the 
possibility is appealing, organizations have discovered in practice that 
there are kinds of things a separate O.D. practitioner can do with and for 
the line organization that it has a great deal more difficulty performing 
for itself unaided. What some of these things are will occupy considerable 
attention below. 

The Practitioner works with various individuals and groups in the or^ 
ganization. Therefore, the second element is, to use the prevailing term 
among O.D. practitioners, a Client or Clients. One of the principal 
sources of confusion about O.D. work arises with this element. The total 
scope of the Practitioner's work may be called Organization Development, 
but in practice he is working with specific Clients who have specific pro- 
blems or issues in their operations with which they desire help. It is 
often difficult to see from some remote point (whether inside or outside 
the organization) how a Practitioner's work with various Clients adds up 
to something for the organization. Yet this is the way O.D. work proceeds. 
O.D. work can't be done except in relation to particular clients. Of 
course, whether a particular O.D. practitioner's work with his various 
clients does ctanulate into something for his particular organization is an 
open question which can only be answered by looking for the evidence in 
that system. 

The third element in the model is an Fvaluator. This may be a some- 
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what unusual term) but what Is ineant Is the very familiar fact that some 
person or persons in the system will be making decisions continually about 
the quality of the Practitioner's work with his Clients, How these deci- 
sions are made, how often, with what criteria, whether in a mood of trust 
or suspicion, what part (if any) the Practitioner plays in them - these are 
questions we leave open, for wide variances exist among organizations in 
the way they will be arvSwered, 

In this model the Evaluator is also the person or persons who origin- 
ally decides that there shall be an O.D. effort in the organization. In 
this decision the basic expectations about what the O.D. effort should 
accomplish broadly in the organization are presumably established. The 
basic job description of the 0«D. Practitioner may also be laid down, 
although again, wide differences exist among organizations in the extent to 
which this is done. 

Quite naturally the amount of power allocated to the Evaluator 
function in this model will mean that in most cases the Evaluator will be 
"top management"* One of the more common caveats among O.D. Practitioners 
is to make sure that O.D. efforts have the support of top people* The role 
we assign the Evaluator in the model reflects this principle • 

It should also be noted that taken together, the Client and the Eval- 
uator constitute the crucial portion of the O.D. Practitioner's total con- 
text in the organization. There are, most certainly, many other persons 
and events in the system of which he is aware and which may be important in 
various ways* But the performance of his main function is in reference to 
these two basic elements* 

At various points above O.D* work has been referred to as a "profes- 
sion"* Some vill wish to debate whe^.her the term "profession" can properly 
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be applied to a kind of activity like O.D. work where there is disagreement 
on the definition of the activity, wide variations on the way it is prac- 
ticed, disagreement on standards of "effective" practice, debate about the 
nature of the underlying body of knowledge on which the practice is founded, 
and considerable variation in the programs and techniques by which Practi- 
tioners are trained* 

Certainly O.D. work is not as coherent a profession as Medicine, Law, 
or even Engineering. Yet all the trends among Practitioners in organiza- 
tions as well as among theorists and researchers in universities are in the 
direction of increasing the coherence of what we are calling "O.D. work". 
There is at least enough "out there" in the extra-organizational environ- 
ment of every O.D. Practitioner to warrant the inclusion of "O.D. Theory" 
as a fourth element in the model of O.D. practice. 

What is meant with the element O.D. Theory is the totality of extra- 
organizational forces bearing on the O.D. Practitioner that sugges him 
that he should proceed this way rather than that way, replace this tech- 
nique with that technique, design this experience for his Client instead of 
that one, and so forth. More concretely, O.D. Theory includes books he can 
read, conferences and workshops he can attend, and things he can learn from 
informal contacts with other O.D. Practitioners in other organizations. 

A special and very important example of this element are the ideas and 
techniques communicated to the practitioner by an external consultant whom 
he or someone else in his organization may have retained to work with him. 

The final element in the mode'' is what the O.D. Practitioner does that 
he calls O.D. work. This we will refer to as his Program. The term may be 
slightly misleading since the ordinary definition of a "program" in^lies 
something quite planned and specific. Under certain circumstances, O.D. 
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Practitioners are able to develop quite detailed programs of this sort 
which specify what kinds of things are going to be done with what people 
for the next several weeks or even months^ Certainly these types of activ^ 
ities are included in this element, but also included is the large set of 
more casual and unplanned activities which O.D« Practitioners would call 
O.D. work. Examples would be chance conversations with potential Clients 
where the Practitioner is attempting to determine whether there is anything 
he can do for the individual and/or the unit he manages; off-th6-cuff des- 
criptions to various individuals of what he is doing; informal but nonethe- 
less serious consultations with various individuals on problems of impor- 
tance to them; and so forth. 

By defining "Progran" in this broad way we are suggesting that O.D. 
work is not a narrow band of "on stage" behavior in the experience of many 
O.D* Practitioners. They view it, rather, as everything they do and sym- 
bolize in the organization. Underlying this realization on the part of 
many O.D. Practitioners is the knowledge that when one is attempting to 
influence the behavior of another, it is the influencee who chooses what 
the relevant '^signals" are, not the influencer. Therefore, it behooves the 
influencer to assume that everything he does is potentially relevant to the 
question of whether or not he gets his message across. 

INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF THE ELEMENTS OF O.D. PRACTICE 

In Figure 1 the five elements of O.D. practice have been portrayed diar- 
grammatically. The Practitioner and his Program have been placed at the 
center^ The double arrows emphasize that there is a mutual dependence be- 
tween the Practitioner and his Program on the one hand, and each of the 
three external elements - Client, Evaluator, and 0*D* Theory - on the other^ 
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Figure 1 




j Evaluatorl^ ^0 ,D, Theory ] 



Dotted 'lines are drawn between these latter thxree elements as well to indi- 
cate that relationships exist among them which are apart from and not sub*- 
ject to the direct influence of the Practitioner. Although little will be 
said further about these dotted line relationshlys, it is important to re- 
cognise that they exist* Clearly a host of relations exist between the 
Client and the Evaluator since they are both in the same organisation and 
if the Evaluator is high level management, itwixx be communicating norms 
and 3lbectations to the Client every bit as much as it will tc he Practi- 
tioner. The Evaluator-O.D. Theory relationship would include such things 
as the ideas that the Evaluator himself develops about the ingredients of 
organizational effectiveness based on his own reading and exposure to new 
developments cutside his organization. These learnings may or may not make 
it easier for the Practitioner to work with him« It is not all uncommon, 
however, for the Evaluator and the Practitioner to subscribe to two rather 
different "schools of thought" about O.D. , and for serious problems between 
them to ensue as a result. Similar events could occur in the Client--O.D. 
Theory relationship. 



Draim as it is in Figure 1, the model of the elements of O.D. practice 
is clearly a dynamic thing. The Practitioner is portrayed as making a con- 
tinuous series of adjxistments in his Program, based on the needs of his 
Clients, the expectations, preferences, and biases of his Evaluators, and 
the ideas and techniques he can cull from others in the profession outside 
^his organization. His role in this model is by no means a passive one, 
however. His Program is not determined by these forces. In an active way 

c 

he is seeking to reformulate the needs the Client brings him and the expec* 
tations the Evaluator holds of him such that they are more compatible with 
what he wants and is able to do in his Program. Ue do not say he should do 
this, nor do we say that all O.D. practitioners will be found to be doing 
this. Rather, the -point is the model makes such active reshaping of the 
forces bearing on him possible. Put another way, the model raises as ques-* 
t:\on8 yatiBt the nature of these various forces are for a given O.D. practi- 
tioner, and if they are uriacceptable to him as given what he is doing to 
attempt to modify the forces and/or their effects on hts Program. 

The model generatc^s a host of relatively abstract questions which can 
be asked about the nature of O.D* work* Ratkt r than proceed at this level, 
however) it is appropriate now to move to the mors specific level of what 
real O.D. practicioners are doing in circumstances such as these* Four 
major relationships are portrayed in the model: the Client*-Practitioner, 
the Evaluator-^Practitioner, the O.D. Theory-Practitioner, and the Practi- 
tioner^Program relationships. After a brief tiection in which the sources 
of data are described, we will proceed with the exploration of what t^ach of 
these four relationships is like in practice. 



SOURCES OF DATA ON O.D. PRACTICE 



In succeeding sections ^ numerous quotations from O.D. practitioners 
will be presented to illustrate the workings of the model which has just 
been presented. These quotations derive from a set of Interviews which 
were conducted by the writer with participants in the Program for Special- 
ists in Organization Training and Development, held by the NTL Institute of 
Applied Behavioral Science at Bethel, Maine in the Summer of 1969* Forty 
individuals participated in that Program, of whom seventeen had sufficiently 
crystallized O.D, roles in Industry to make an extended Interview about 
their work appropriate. Many other participants in that Program contributed 
valuable insights which have been Incorporated at various points in this 
paper. 

The interviews typically lasted one hour* In two cases an additional 

follow-up interview was conducted. All Interviews were opened with the 

following statement by the writer or a close approximation of it: 

}fy purpose in asking you to be interviewed is to 
find out more about what CD, is like for you in 
your organization. The blow-by-blow, day-to-day 
nature of 0,D, is not very well understood by 
people who are not doing it all the time, I think. 
I have become rather concerned in recent months 
that there is starting to appear in the books and 
articles statements about what 0,D, is supposed to 
be like that may be a little bit idealistic or im- 
practical, I think we need to know more about what 
is really possible for 0,D, people to do. What 
opportunities do they see? What sorts of barriers 
do they encounter? How do they mesh what they want 
to do with the realities of the system they are in? 
I would like this interview to be a record of how 
0,D. is for you, so please start wherever seems most 
appropriate. 
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With this introduction, respondents seemed to find it relatively easy 
to begin to describe what they were doing in Lheir organizations. None of 
the respondents took issue with some of the judgments about the state of 
Organizational Development contained in the introductory comment. The in- 
terviewer had anticipated that some interviews would tend to become somewhat 
vague and philosophical , divorced from concrete organizational events, but 
this did not occur. . All respondents talked consistently at a practical 
level about what they were currently doing in their organizations, about 
what they hoped to be doing in the near future, about difficulties they 
were having, either with individuals in the organization or with recalci- 
trant organizational processes. 

All of the respondents were male and in their 30 *s and early 40 *s. 
Most had one to three years* experience in an O.D. role, whether it was 
called that or not. Two respondents had less than six months* experience, 
and two had more than three years*. Only one respondent came from an organ- 
ization in which there appeared to be no understanding whatever of the O.D. 
function or of the training he was receiving at the Program for Specialists 
in Organization Training and Development. Most came from companies whose 
experience with Organization Development paralleled the respondent *s own 
career in the role: he and the company had "grown up together", so to 
speak. Six respondents, however, came from four companies which would be 
universally recognized as pioneers in the use of Organization Development 
programs and techniques. 

The writer had anticipated that in his role as interviewer there might 
be some tendency to regard him as an expert who would somehow "approve" or 
"disapprove" of the accounts of O.D. work, and that there might be some 
tendency on the part of respondents to "gild the lily" as they spoke. No 



such tendency emerged however. This outcome was most probably due to the 
general confidence and security of the respondents. Many of them said that 
as O.D. practitioners they considered an open and trusting style to be the 
only viable one, and they seemed to be practicing such a style in the inter- 
views. 

Two other background sources of data deserve mention in this section. 
First, a variety of conferences and workshops on O.D. have been attended ly 
the writer in recent years at which O.D. practitioners have described their 
work and raised the practical questions which confront them in their efforts 
to change organizations. Data from these events is not reported systemat- 
ically here, its function being rather to serve as a validating cross-check 
on the kinds of things respondents described in the interviews. 

A second kind of relevant data is the literature which is listed with 
annotations at the end of this article. A common theme running through the 
books mentioned there is the need to understand the interrelation between 
the nature of human organizations and the nature of men's attempts to influ- 
ence them. Htonan achievements tend to overshadow and suppress knowledge of 
the means by which they were brought about. The large bureaucratic organi- 
zation of today is itself a massive achievement, a monolith of existing con- 
ditions against which more and more men feel the urge for more flexible 
structures. But these urges are puny opponents of the monolith unless 
coupled with a sense of the process, a sense of the "means by which**, more 
healthy states may be reached. The authors of the books listed have strug- 
gled with this issue as have many others, among them the O.D. practitioners 
whose accounts we have sought to understand. 
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THE O.D. PRACTITIONER AND THE CLIENT 

It was stated earlier that O.D. work requires a client In the organi- 
zation. There has to be soineone who desires help with some aspect of his 
own work or with that of the people he supervises. In this section we ex- 
plore the nature of Practltloner-Cllent relationships further. In looking 
further at these relationships we are Interested In such questions as the 
following: 

- how do Clients and Practitioners get together? 

- how do Practitioners build relationships with Individuals In 
the system who may become future Clients? 

- how do Practitioners go about determining what the Clients' 
problems are? 

^ how do Practitioners correlate what they know and are able to 
contribute with what Clients need and are able to accept? 

- what are some of the kinds of beginning activities that go on 
between the Practitioner and his Client, once a decision to 
proceed together has been made? 

- what are the major kinds of things O.D. practitioners do for 
their Clients? 

- how do Practitioners and Clients disengage once the O.D. work 
has been completed? 

- what kinds of reactions to their work do Practitioners get 
from Clients? 

- to what extent do Practitioners develop ideas and plans for 
O.D. work they would prefer to do with particular Clients? 

While exhaustive answers to these questions cannot be given, it is pos- 
sible to discuss the variety of comments that were made in the Interviews 
within this framework. It will be noted that the questions progress from 
the beginning of a relationship through the performance of the main O.D. 
work to some conclusion (if any) of the relationship. This format will be 
followed in discussing the results from the irterviews. 
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Several of the respondents referred to the process by which they and 
Clients got together as "the way I get business". The main conclusion we 
can draw from the interviews is that there seems to be a large number of 
different ways to "get business". A major variable affecting the process by 
which a Practitioner and a potential Client get together and begin discus- 
sing what might be done is the degree of prior familiarity that exists be- 
tween them. The extremes are well illustrated by the comments of one quite 
experienced man who said: "Getting going with people is entirely based on 
previous contacts I've had with them, or somebody refers them to me - says, 
*You ought to go see this guy.' A new person just starting out in O.D. 
would have a hard time being effective with this kind of a strategy because 
he wouldn't know anybody." In contrast, a man with less experience in O.D. 
whose organization knew very little about what it could do explained: "We 
got started after my boss got turned on himself and then he just went out 
like a salesman and got five Department Heads and Assistant Vice Presidents 
and their subordinates to go through a five-day education program that we 
had designed." 

In the one case the exploration between Practitioner and potential 
Client has the flavor of a personal conversation between friends on the sub- 
ject of how O.D. might be helpful in the potential Client's operations. In 
the other, the initial relationship is more inq>er8onal; it is "role to role" 
rather than "man to man". 

What start out as relatively formal relationships, however, can often 
evolve into much more personal contacts, whether a subsequent agreement to 
do O.D. work results or not. Here, for instance, is a description of such 
a process from one of the interviewees who had considerable experience in 
O.D.: 
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"The opening-up process can be as simple as calling a guy up and 
saying, 'Hey, we've never gotten very well acquainted. Is there 
anything we're doing that would be of interest to you? How about 
lunch? Over a period of time things can develop. I find out 
about his problems and he finds out about our capabilities. De- 
pending on how things Jell, we sometimes strike up a contract. 
It's like selling from the outside. 

"It's a very large organization and if I don't work at making 
sure we are not left out) there will be many occasions when we 
should be involved that we won't be. For Instance, there was a 
large production department that I felt completely cut out from. 
Some of the Training people were doing a lot of work there so that 
was one entre I was going to use. But then their Vice President 
said to them, 'You ought to have this new guy come to one of your 
meetings and tell you what he does. ' So 1 was invited over and I 
put on a little thing for them about O.D. In this case I unwit- 
tingly used as an example something that was a very sensitive sub- 
ject for them, and they got the idea I was a hatchet man. It was 
completely innocent on my part, but it took a year to recover from 
that. Then by chance I took an automobile zrif with the manager 
of that group and over the miles he got to know me. Once that was 
established he moved me in and today that d€'.partment is our biggest 
client." 

Here, the Practitioner is taking the initiative, seeking to develop a 
relationship to a point where a serious examination of the possibility of 
doing O.D. can take place. 

The process of developing relationships with potential clients is 

clearly a matter of persuasion. While most of the respondents stressed the 

rather delicate and fragile nature of the process, there were references to 

the need under some conditions to be more insistent. Here is a particularly 

vivid description: 

"I keep talking to people to find out what is going on. I ask them 
if I can sit in on their meetings, read their memoranda stuff 
like that. Sometimes I play the role of an uninvited mirror, and 
I get thrown out of some places, too. I had one guy tell me, 'I 
don't have any problems. I don't foresee having any problems. I 
don't need you. If you can prove to me we have a problem, maybe 
I'll listen to yoa. ' 

"I told him he was .Inviting me to get into a fight. He said that's 
what he wanted. I said, 'O.K.' Well, I was back in ari . )ur. I 
said, 'Hare's a memo you sent out to your people. You state a 
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policy decision at the beginning and then you reverse it at the end. 
What do you think your people are going to do about this particular 
thing?' He said, 'No, it's consistent, it's very clear.' I said, 
'O.K., why don't you call any three of your managers and ask them 
how they interpret it. So he did, and the response he got from all 
three guys he called was, 'You know, we've been meaning to ask you 
about that memo - it's not really very clear.' He said to me, 'All 
right, you win' . 

"He's not my most committed client, I'll admit. The hell of it is 
when you take that role it can be very satisfying, but also very 
exhausting." 

The process of acquiring Clients in the organization is not always 
strictly a process of an open-tended explorato3Tr conversation. One of the 
men interviewed had gotten an O.D. effort started in his company by first 
writing a lengthy memorandum in which he described what O.D. was, what he 
thought it could do, and what sequence of implementing steps were needed 
to get started. He then spent two or three months explaining, extending, 
and in some cases defending his memo with various members of top mcuagement. 
In this instance, the Evaluator group had to be "sold" on the value cf O.D. 
before it was legitimate for this man to hold any conversations with any 
potential Clients. 

Still another variation on the Client acquisition process occurs in 
companies where there is an on-going O.D. effort. Here it seems that the 
O.D. man coming in new merely takes over a set of Clients who have been pre- 
viously developed by other O.D. people in the organization. This way of 
acquiring Clients is not as problematic as the case where the Practitioner 
is starting cold. It is still not automatic, however, for as one Practi- 
tioner working in a company with an established O.D. program explained: 
"It has been interesting for me because I'm a change-agent:-come-lately to 
our company's O.D. program. The issue for me has been to figure out what 
my job is, what the clients expect of me, what my contribution can be in my 
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own area." He is saying in effect that Clients have developed expectations 
about the kind of O.D. work they are going to receive and he^ the new prac- 
titioner » is strongly affected by these expectations. 

As Practitioner and Client disciiss what kind of O.D. effort might be 
possible 9 the Practitioner is attempting to diagnose the sort of situation 
the Client has. "Diagnosis" is the term the respondents used. While the 
term may have the unfortunate overtones of making the process more cut and 
dried then it actually is» and of making the Practitioner more of a 
"technocrat" (i.e., an expert with a tool kit) than he actually is, "diag- 
nosis" does focus attention on the coti^lex problem of figuring out what the 
issue is. 

The Practitioners who were interviewed held in common the conviction 
that diagnosis is a joint process with the Client. It cannot be, they said, 
a situation where a "naive" Client talks for awhile about '"where it hurts", 
and then is informed in more sophisticated scientific language what his 
problem "really" is. The need for a joint determination of what the issue 
is between Practitioner and Client is summed up in a phrase used over and 
over by respondents: "Meeting the Client where he is". One Practitioner 
described how he varies his approach to suit the -rigeds, interests, and 
biases of various potential Clients. "I don't see this as a matter of 
facades or veneers", he said, "I see this as a set - as a range of appro- 
priate behaviors which is^ me." 

Several respondents spoke of the barrier which sophisticated scientific 
language can erect between the Practitioner and a potential Client. "All 
our work is couched in terms of the everyday vemaciilar", said one. "We try 
not to use the behavioral jargon". Another Practitioner observed that the 



O.D. function in an organization should be identified with Personnel rather 
than with the behavioral sciences so that "managers don't have to think of 
themselves as having to deel with social scientists". He noted that in his 
own organization the O.D. function had originally been strongly differen- 
tiated from Personnel, but that now with the benefit of hindsight he felt 
this was a serious mistake. 

Practitioners reported various techniques for performing this process 
of joint diagnosis with the Client. Some of the techniques were fairly 
simple » such as this one: 

"I figure out where he wants to go with his operation - what he 
thinks would make it better. Then I conq)are that with where I 
think he ought to be going. Usually we're not too far apart. 
Then I work to help him see two things: one, how costly it is to 
stay where he is, and two, what the opportunities are for moving 
in the direction he wants ;:o." 

In contrast, another Practitioner who had considerable experience des- 
cribed his approach: 

"I use a kind of diagnostic model - I call it one though I'm not 
sure that it is - that I find useful. It takes all the kinds of 
things that managers are normally concerned with and are bugged 
about: goal setting, leadership, integration of various parts of 
the system, role problems, control problems, the reward system, 
and so forth. It's a list of ten or fifteen items which I can run 
down in my mind as I'm talking to a guy and relate to what he's 
talking about. I find it very helpful/' 

Some diagnostic devices are not localized to a particular Client but 
rather reflect the Practitioner's desire to understand more about the 
general processes of the organization as a prelude to determining where he 
might profitably seek Clients. One respondent, for instance, described an 
elaborate project he carried out for understanding how decisions were made 
in his organization. The outcome of the study was the identification of a 
set of potential Clients at the Vice President level of his organization 
whom he then approached for more specific explorations. 



A variation on such a quasi-research effort by the Practitioner occurs 
where the Practitioner makes a general diagnosis of the state of the organ- 
ization , but knows he will need considerable data to support this diagnosis 
when working with top management. He therefore sets about collecting such 
validating information prior to initiating further discussions about 0«D« 
with anyone. One respondent provided a particularly dramatic case of this 
which involved a year long attempt to document the paternalistic practices 
of the organization and the consequences of these practices* Typically such 
«^f forts are carried on more or less covertly* 0«D« Practitioners seem not 
to seek a specific go-*ahead from management to study the general nature of 
the organization. "Much of the work I'm doing", said one, "goes flatly 
counter to some of the lon^ -standing and cherish d principles and normL of 
the organization. I better damn well understand what those are and what 
they mean to people before I go in and start shaking things." 

Combining this point about diagnosing the organization's problems with 
the earlier point about "meeting the client where he is", one of the funda- 
mental tensions of 0«D. work emerges. The Practitioner must walk the thin 
line between having a well-developed personal theory about what is wrong 
with the organization but being unable to persuade potential Clients of its 
rig^tness, and not having any theory at all about what i& wrong and thus 
being completely dependent on the Client for data on what the problems are« 
If the O.D. Practitioner permits himself to go too far with his own theo- 
rizing, he risks cutting himself off from the system. If he doesn't go far 
enough he isn't able to make any particular special contribution as a pro- 
fessional with a tmique perspective. Feelings of cynicism, alienation, with- 
drawal, and despair may well accompany the creation of an elaborate personal 
theory of what is wrong with the system. Feelings of not . owing what one's 
special identity and function are can acco]q>any the refusal to do any per- 



sonal theorizing at all. 

O.D. Practitioners get over these hurdles » however^ and move oa to the 
business of actually doing 0*D. work with various Clients. In the Inter- 
views it is quite clear that the range of things Practitioners do which they 
call O.D. work is very wide. Some common themes , however » do emerge. First 
is usually some event which gets members of the Client system looking at 
their problems in new ways. The most common techniqxie for doing this as re- 
vealed in the interviews is for members of the Client's system to have an 
experience in some kind of sensitivity training group • We must phrase this 
vaguely since there are so many variations in the kinds of groups there are. 
The general aim on the Practitioner's part is to get the Client into a set* 
ting where he can talk about old issues in new ways and where new issues 
which have always been taboo can get discussed for the first time. These 
events occur in two places. Some Practitioners preferred for members of the 
Client system to have this experience outside the organization at a program 
conducted by an Independent training organization such as the NTL/Institute 
for Applied Behavioral Science. Others felt the same objectives could be 
met by bringing in an external consultant who was qualified to conduct such 
sessions. Whether it is done one way or the other seems to depend on 
whether the Practitioner knows of consultants who can be brought in^ has 
the budget to do it» has had good luck with bringing in outsiders in the 
pasty and feels the Client is ready to begin working fairly quickly on day- 
to-day work- related problem;^. Where these conditions do not obtain " par- 
ticularly where the Client Is not yet ready to begin to look hard at work- 
related issues involving himself and his associates - Practitioners tend to 
recommend an external experience as the initial step. 

A matter of considerable importance is the question of what the Practi- 
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tioner expects to have happen to tSe Client in these sensitivity training 
experience. Debate has been going on for over a decade about what happens 
to people in sensitivity training. In particular the question has been 
whether people "really" change as a result of working in such groups. 
Strong positions have been taken on both sides of the issue. Elaborate re- 
search projects to investigate the nature of behavioral change which occurs 
have been oounted. The feelings which have been generated around whether 
what happens in sensitivity training is at all helpful constitute one of 
the most stubborn barriers to understanding v?hat O.D. work is. 

In light of all this it is perhaps surprising that the Practitioners 
interviewed in this project held in general quxte inatter«-of-fact and undoc- 
trinalre attitudes about sensitivity training. Specifically, they did not. 
expect "great things to happen" as a result of the Client's initial exposure 
to these methods. In no interview can there be an interpretation that the 
Practitioner expected some consultant or some extra*-organization training 
agency to solve the Client's main problems so that he, the Practitioner, 
would be somehow relieved of the responsib/Jlty. Much more common were such 
statements by the Practitioner referring to a Client as: "He'd been to a T 
group the previous summer and when he came back he was ready to try some 
things with his people." Or, "It lookei! like the first step was to get him 
(a Client) off to a lab where he could kind of find out for himself what all 
this O.D. stuff was all about." 

From these Practitioners' point of view, the function of the initial 
sensitivity training experience was to open up questions in the Client's 
mind, to plant concepts which could be followed*-up later. The group exper- 
ience provided a set of events which the Practitioner could capitalize on 
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in his subsequent work with the Client. In this sense» the group experience 
seemec to be regarded by those interviewed as an extremely effective device 
for communicating what the subsequent focus of the O.D. work was going to 
be» nain&ly on men's relationships with one another » on ways these relation- 
ships could be iiq)roved» on the misgivings, doubts » and fears which alx^ays 
accoiq>any attempts to change human relationships. The group communicated 
these things to the Client more fully, con^letely, and efficiently than 
Practitioners often felt they could by sitting down and trying to explain 
what O.D. entailed in some intellectual , organized way. 

In light of these relatively modest and practical expectations for what 
sensitivity training should accomplish in the O.D. effort, it is not sur- 
prising that Practitioners revealed considerable annoyance as they recounted 
how some in their organizations regarded them as %oy psychiatrists" or as 
the "coiq)any shrink". Nothing could be further from the intentions which 
most of them had in enq>loying sensitivity training techniques. 

It should be stressed that among those interviewed a nunber of other 
techniques besides sensitivity training were employed as the initial expert 
ience for the Client. Some used seminars and workshops which dealt with 
substantive material - theories and research findings - rather than inters 
personal relationships. Some had their Clients read books about O.D. The 
works of Douglas McGregor, Rensis Likert, and Richard Beckhard were men- 
tioned most often* Following such exposure the Practitioner could then say 
to the Client, "How can we go about beginning to apply some of these ideas 
in your &ystem?" (Current theories of the change process in the literature 
do not place much faith in the capacity of books to nK>ve a Client forward 
significantly, but the event was reported often enough in the interviews to 
suggest that in practice it is a more common process than is supposed.) 
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Once the Client and the practitioner have passed this Initial stage 

where the Client learns the basic ideas which underlie O.D. workt they are 

ready to design a prograa of continued O.D. work in the Client's system. 

By far the majority of those interviewed did not view this process as one 

which could be spelled out in detail. 'Che term **deslgn" therefore should 

not be narrowly construed as the exact specification of a stream of exper-* 

iences over succeeding months. Rathert at most It seems that Practitioners 

regard the specification of **phaaes** rnd broad patterns of events as the 

appropriate degree of design. These phases might go as follows (;,;mthe** 

sizing from several of the interviews) : 

Months l«-3: Initial meetings of team (or teams) in Client organic 
zation focussing on problem diagnosis. Objective is 
to define issues in terms that make sense to evexyone 
involved. 

Month A: Discussions with teams about alternative steps to 
solve issues raised. 

Month 5: Deciaions about bei»t alternatives ^ getting clearance 
from top management to proceed to iiq>lement. 

Month 6«-8: Iiq)lemsntation of programs decided on and approved. 

Ue do not suggest nhis i^t an *'ideal'' O.D. program. It is stated^ 
rather^ to indicate the degree of specificity with idiich Practitioners seem 
to design their O.D. programs. Certainly there lire variations: one Practi- 
tioner was Interviewed who preferred to spell things out in much greater de- 
tail to the point where he had nearly a daily schedule of what he would be 
doing In a given Client's organisation. Others did noc design their pro- 
grams with even the degree of looseness in the illustration^ preferring In- 
stead to let things evolve as they would and attempt to gear their behavior 
to the opportunities and contingencies of the moment. 

One i!q)ortant consideration in this process of designing an O.D. pro* 
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gram will only be mentioned for the moment, but disciissed in more detail 
when we come to discuss Practitioner-Evaluator relationships. This is the 
"visibility" issue. The more one spells out one's program, the easier it 
is to show top management something when they ask for a report on the O.D. 
Practitioner's activities. 

The most common activity by far in on-going O.D. programs is what the 
respondents called "team development" or "team building". The impor^ct -^e 
of these activities is also reflected in the growing literature on O.D. 
"Team development" is essentially the identification of natural work teams 
in the Client's organization. The internal working relationships on these 
teams and their characteristic relationships with the rest of the organiza- 
tion then become the focus of O.D. work. The question is how relationships 
can be improved so that the team's mission in the system can be more effec- 
tively discharged. 

Those interviewed took the basic strategy of team development as given. 
None regarded it as a debatable approach which needed to be defended or 
justified. Thus, the interviews contain little about why the Practitioner 
uses a team development approach, but instead focus on how he does it. Here 
is a typical account: 

"So I'd meet with the team. We'd talk about why I was there. The 
boss would talk about why I was there. I'd describe how I saw my 
role - get that on the table. Then I'd say, 'You know, the behav- 
ioral sciences say there are these kinds of things about an organi- 
zation that very often get in its way' - I'd mention a few things I 
thought might apply to them. Then I'd say, 'Let's try to take a 
quick look at these and see if any of them apply here.' 

"And in working with them kind of in the back of my mind I'm 
working the problem-solving model - you know, see if you can't de- 
fine the problem ^r problems, get the data, get the team to look at 
alternatives but not just grab at one or two, take a look at the 
potential consequences of the various alternatives, think a little 
about the underlying assumptions of the alternatives. Your role is 
to keep them thinking without shoving stuff under the rug or falling 
into oversiin>lifications. After awhile it begins to become clear 
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to them what the problems are and where chey want to go. As they 
get practice in looking at things this way you can step back more 
and more^ not have to push them quite so hard to look at the pro-- 
blems and at the data*" 

Sometimes the Practitioner's use of the team development approach 

places him on the boundary between teams in the system where he can play a 

key mediating role^ as in this account: 

"Top management thought the foremen didn't give a damn, and the 
foremen thought the same thing about top management. This came 
out very clearly meeting separately with them. The lower level 
guys were almost pleading to be brought in on things more. We 
took the foreman group and after some basic sessions on intern- 
personal relations we gave them the task of defining what their 
role is today and what they would like it to be in the future. 

"Things just took off - theie wasn't another push needed by us. 
They were a little cautious for about a month are you O.D. guys 
for real? Can we trust you? What's your relation to top manage— 
ment? 

"But the top was really ready to respond because things were so bad. 
One of the first things the lower level guys decided was that they 
should have the top people in these sessions for defining their 
future role. Once they began working long lists of problems » tasks » 
and future agenda items began to appear. There was so much data it 
took two months to sort through it all to identify the real basic 
Issues. 

"Then they broke down Into sub-groups to work on the various issues. 
This led to all sorts of other people in the coiit>^y getting in- 
volved. It became possible to do a lot of work on inter-group re- 
lations all through the system. The basic thing we did was to get 
these separate groups of people thinking about and talking to each 
other about common gripes. From there the thing ran itself*" 

A team development strategy has the additional function of tying the 

Practitioner to the Client's organization in a way which would not occur if 

he only met with people one at a time. "I get to noeet all kinds of people 

in the team meetings", said one Practitioner, "who I'd probably not get to 

know in the normal course of things at all. In a few cases this has led to 

further O.D. work with them on other issues besides those we* re focussing 

on. The team meetings also teach ma a great deal about the nature of the 
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work which I'd never get if I just walked around the plant or only talked 
to supervisors or higher managers." 

Since those interviewed were all doing O.D. in quite structured organi- 
zational settings 9 it would be coii;>aratively easy to identify work teams and 
move on to the question of how their performance could be improved. We 
should note in passing, however, that others are trying to use O.D. tech- 
niques in more fltiid and unstructured situations where natural work teams 
may not be as easily identified. Working at the "grass roots" in communi- 
ties would be an example of such a situation as would working with voluntary 
organizations which did not have a highly structured division of labor. In 
such situations it may be that the Practitioner's first task is to foster 
the kinds of groups we are calling "teams". Or alternatively, it may be 
necessary to invent other strategies entirely for working with such more 
fluid systems. 

Early in this section we raised the question of how Practitioner and 
Client "disengage" as the O.D. program proceeds to a conclusion. As can 
perht >s be inferred from these comments on team development, however, O.D. 
programs don't "conclude" in the minds of these Practitioners. Rather, a 
gradual shift in the locus of initiation seems to occur. More and more the 
team takes over the process of problem identification, invention of alter- 
native solutions, decision, and implementation. Less and less do the Prac- 
titioners feel they have to be the ones who "prod". To use a term that is 
quite common In their accounts, more and more "ownership" of the O.D. pro- 
grans shifts to the Client. Their role shifts, correspondingly to one of 
occasionally "touching base" with the Client to see how things are going, 
remaining alert to the possibility that there are new unique functions they 
can fulfill for the Client. 
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This, at least, seems to be the way Practitioners would prefer the O.D. 
process to proceed: it never concludes, but is instead Incorporated into 
the Client's natural way of conducting his operations. 

It does not always work quite this way, however. A number of those in- 
terviewed spoke of having "more business than I can possibly handle." None 
of them like this situation. Instead they spoke of not having the time to 
gpt as involved with any particular Client as they would like, of being 
chronically tired and frustrated because there was so much to be done. The 
jolution to the difficulty that most of them saw was for the O.D. group to 
be enlarged. 

In terms of the comments above about O.D. w^s of proceeding becoming 
Incorporated into the Client's operations, what this problem of overcommit- 
ment may signal is a failure of the part of the Practitioner to bring about 
this changeover in ownership to the Client. He opens up many relationships, 
gpts many Clients moving, creates more excitement and optimism among Clients 
than perhaps they have felt in a long time, but he does not succeed in get- 
ting himself out of the "key person role". This is clearly one of the un- 
solved problems of O.D. practice, at least among those interviewed. None 
of the respondents were confident that they knew how to solve this problem 
although one, a Practitioner who had several younger men doing O.D. work 
under his supervision in addition to his own practice, felt that the solu- 
tion lay in creative O.D. efforts within his own group. That is, he saw the 
numbers of his group helping each other in some of these very complex Client 
relationships. "We all work together in staff meetings," he said, "and my 
inputs are down to about twenty per cent. They're teaching each other now 
as a conscious activity - a dignified and very impo ctant activity to enable 
us to carry out our mission in the system." 
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We raised the question at the outset of this section of whether Prac- 
titioners develop longer-term objectives for work they would like to do with 
particular Clients. The answer is that most of them do, not surprisingly. 
In virtually all thi interviews the Practitioner expressed a desire in suc- 
ceeding months to begin to work with one or more groups in his system to 
which he did not then have access. It is significant, however, that the 
problem of access came up so consistently when talking about the future. 
Earlier in this section we talked about "getting business" and "building re- 
lationships". Perhaps, to conclude this secf-'on on the Client more should 
be said about it. There is no question that in the minds of these respon- 
dents the problem of how to make various people in their organizations aware 
of them and of what O.D. can potentially do ranks as a top priority issue. 
Some have developed techniques for getting business, as we noted, while 
others seem to rely more on chance contacts and the opportunities of the 
moment. But no one see:tied pleased or satisfied with his own resolution of 
the issue. 

The sharpness of the frustration which the respondents felt on the pro- 
blem of access was probably heigjitened by the accoiq>anying feeling that they 
really knew what they would like to do with a given Client once they could 
get him interested in O.D. It was clear in the interviews that these men 
possessed a wealth of ideas and techniques for moving a Client forward and 
were eager to practice them. In some interviews there was a very strong 
feeling of: "if only I could ^elp this Client over his initial doubts and 
misgivings, he (and his group) and I could really take off together." There 
is a danger of romanticizing the issue, of course, but it would be equally 
misleading to imply that these Practitioners did not have the feelings of 
urgency that we suggest they do. 
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In the potential Client's attitude toward his own opiarations the Prac- 
titioner often confronts a closed system of logic which simultaneously just- 
ifies his present way of doing business and denies that aiy new system of 
ideas and practices such as 0*D* can do him any good* What we have been 
describing in this section are the practical efforts O.D. men are using to 
break into this closed system of logic. Where they succeed, it is clear 
that new ways of operating organizations can result. But it is also clear 
that the viability of the profession hinges on learning to make these initial 
interventions more effectively. 

THE O.D. PRACTITIONER AND THE EVALUATOIR 

The term "Evaluator" refers to the person or persons In the organiza- 
tion who originally give the Practitioner the responsibility for doing O.D. 
work and who subsequently evaluate the quality of his work. To be sure, the 
Client makes evaluations of the quality of the Practitioner's work, but it 
appears from the interviews that only in quite small organizations is the 
Client also likely to be the same person or office who makes the strategic 
evaluation of the overall O.D. effort. More typically, someone other than 
the Client and Practitioner, who are performing the day--to-day O.D. work, 
makes the initial decision giving the go-ahead and makes later determina- 
tions about the value of the O.D. function. 

In this analysis we have treated the Practitioner's work with the 
Client first, but among the Practitioners interviewed most of them actually 
spent many days and weeks working with Evaluators before they ever got into 
concrete O.D. work with Clients. In organizing the material, however, it 
was assumed that the Practitioner's relations with Evaluators could be 
better understood if it was preceded by a description of what Practitioners 
do with Clients. 
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In exploring Practitioner-Evaluator relationships further, there are 
three broad kinds of questions to be kept in mind? 

- what are the initial starting conditions of O.D. efforts as es- 
tablished by Evaluators? 

- as an O.D. program proceeds, what kinds of influences do Evalu- 
ators exert? 

- how do Practitioners seek to maintain and extend the support of 
Evaluators? 

With the reference to starting conditions above we have in mind such 
things as the conditions in the organization which led top management to con- 
sider an O.D. effort, the way the O.D. role (and/or Department) is located 
in the structure of the system, the kind of job definition and basic respon- 
sibilities the Practitioner is given, and the e3q)ectations Evaluators seem 
to have for the O.D. effort. The process of working these things out often 
takes months. It is not common for a Practitioner to receive a provisional 
go-ahead to work with Clients while these basic questions of the role and 
responsibilities of the O.D. function are still being worked out. 

These matters were of great concern to most of those interviewed. 
There was a common awareness among them that the decisions which are made 
about where O.D. shall be located and how its function shall be defined play 
an important part in the Practitioner's subsequent ability to gain access to 
potential Clients and to influence them. 

Very few of the Practitioners interviewed were completely satisfied 
with the way O.D. was defined and located structurally in their organiza- 
tions, and very few reported satisfaction with the specific definition of 
their own jobs. What made the difference, however, was whether a given Prac- 
titioner felt he could talk to top management about such problems, versus 
being unable to and having to live with the ambiguities indefinitely. Much 
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has been written about the need for support from the top; it is one of the 

major caveats of O.D. work that ambitious programs with Clients should not 

be attempted without it. The positive importance of a "friend in power" 

and/or the negative importance of a "skept/.c (or enemy) in power" came up in 

every one of the interviews. 

Here, for instance, is a Practitioner describing how the process of 

gaining support from Evaluators went for him: 

"Finally after stewing for awhile about whether to try it I did what 
ray gut told me and sat down and really had it out with my boss, the 
Personnel Manager. For about three hours, in fact' I decided this 
was the first bridge and Vd better find out whether I could cross 
it or not. I had to get him on board. After about three hours of 
discussion I think he finally began to see what I wanted to do with 
O.D. in the company. When he finally got the message he became 
very supportive and has said several times since that this is the 
most important thing going on in Personnel." 

Another strategy Practitioners have employed, a more risky one, has 

been to expose Evaluators to the O.D. process itself. The idea is that if 

they have personal experience with the kinds of events which make up O.D. 

they will be more likely to give their blessing. For instance, here is how 

one of the respondents described his strategy: 

"Over the last couple of years we have tried to get a number of 
people who seem to be centers of influence in the hierarchy 
thinking about O.D. kinds of things - shake them up a little, I 
guess you could say. We We sent them off to some seminars and 
workshops, even a few sensitivity training labs. These were 
very carefully selected people. We chose them because they were 
influential and because we thought they were basically sympathe- 
tic to O.D. Our strategy has been to try to get key people all 
around the system thinking about ways to improve things." 

Practitioners reported several instances where the pressure of the com- 
petitive environment or chronic internal problems of long-standing put top 
management in a more receptive mood regarding the possibility of an O.D. 
effort. These issues were typically broader and more pervasive than would 
be the problems of a particular Client which subsequently became the focus 
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of an O.D. effort. Such things as a dramatic change (either upward or down- 
ward) in demand for the organization's product; cash flow crises; high turn- 
over, especially of expensive technical personnel; mergers and new acquisi- 
tions; and major internal reorganizations were all mentioned by Practitioners 
as providing the opening wedge which permitted them to go to Evaluators and 
suggest that the kinds of difficulties stemming from such events as these 
could best be addressed by a planned O.D. effort. 

Some of the respondents, however, noted that the existence of a system- 
wide crisis of some sort was not an unmixed blessing in the attempt to get 
an O.D. effort chartered. They reported it was hard to "get management's 
attention" when it was preoccupied with the crisis. Further, that once they 
did g^t management to listen it was dangerously easy to oversell what O.D* 
efforts could accon5>lish; management in its eagerness to find a way out of 
the crisis could develop unrealistic expectations about the value of O.D. 

These various difficulties with getting Evaluators to establish an O.D. 
effort underlie one of the more interesting results from the interviews. 
Consistently Practitioners seen^d to avoid visibility, status, and publicity 
for themselves and their O.D. Programs. In only one interview did the 
Practitioner seem proud of the visibility that the O.D. Department had, and 
this was in an organization where O.D. had very strong support from the top. 
Much more common in the interviews were comments such as: 

"We never use the term O.D. to describe what we are doing." 

"I wouldn't want to be known as an O.D. Practitioner - Manpower 
Development is fine as a title." 

"We're much hotter off without a lot of prestige at headquarters. 

If you'vft got too much :?tatu8. Clients get scared and suspicious." 

"If I'm going to have a title at all, 'Consultant' is just fine." 
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"I might get offered a Vice Presidency but if I do it will put ine 
in a real bind. It might be nice to have the big title and all 
but it will pretty much undercut my credentials with Clients." 

"I'm quite happy having no title and position description because 
then people ask and it gives me an excuse to start talking O.D. 
to them." 

"I'm just as glad to be known as the Personnel Manager. I can do 
all the regular Personnel kinds of things but in an O.D. way. 
But people are afraid of Personnel." 

"O.D. doesn't have a good reputation in our company. We talk 
about jobs, about production, about performance evaluation. A 
friend of ndne in another division did get himself the title of 
Manager of Organization Development and he's having a bitch of a 
time. Words like 'trust' - tnist is tremendously important, but 
you say 'trust' to a plant manager and he'll lau^ in your face." 

"Sitting at my desk I can reach all sorts of people on the phone ~ 
people I've worked with on other things over the years. But I 
can't use O.D. theory to explain or jiistify what I want to do. 
That would scare everybody. The only influence I have is the 
influence I can bring to bear as a person vho is thought of as 
being reasonably loyal and con^etent." 

"I sometimes ask my boss for more status but he knows I'm pulling 
his leg. A lot more status would kill me with Clients. Right 
now I have no title. I have an office but I'm getting moved to a 
smaller one. Just me and a window. I won't say I always like 
seeming to be a nobody." 

The desiie to keep O.D. a relatively "low profile" effort is a joint 
result of the kind of support Practitioners receive from Evaluators and of 
the relations they want to create with Clients. If Evaluator support is 
shaky or ambiguous. Practitioners seem to feel they are running a consider^ 
able risk. An elaborate and higjily visible O.D. Program under these condi- 
tions feels to them like crawling 'way out on an organizational llnfc'. On 
the other hand, if Evaluator support is too strong, enthusiastic, and 
visible, the Practitioner fears that the Client will be overwhelmed and be 
driven to either resist all the pressure or comply with the Program for the 
wrong reasons ) i.e., reasons of obedience to the apparent wishes of top 
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management. None of the Practitioners interviewed would want Clients to 
cooperate in a sustained O.D. effort just because top management ordered 
them to. And yet Practitioners do want Clients to realize that there is^ 
top management support » that the proposals of the Practitioner are not 
frivolous or subversive of the wishes of the top. Furthermore , we should 
note that the kind and nature of the support of Evaluators is intimately 
related to the Practitioner's problem of access to Clients as discussed 
at the close of the last section. Evaluators can help the Practitioner 
choose the most relevant areas of the organization in which to seek Clients. 
The Practitioner needs to know and be able to communicate to potential 
Clients how an O.D. effort will fit in with the longer range plans of 
top management for the growth of the btisiness. 

The problem of getting the right kind aud degree of Evaluar.or support 
is clearly one of the most difficult ones Practitioners face. In very few 
cases in the Interviews did Practitioners have a top management that was 
sufficiently sophisticated about O.D. that it understood the con^lexlties 
of this problem of support. In the great majority of cases » Practitioners 
had to figure out the kind of support they needed and then seek it from 
a management that was largely unaware of all the subtleties Involved. 

In light of the in^ortance of the Practitioner's relation to Evalua-* 
torsy one might expect that those interviewed would have been preoccupied 
with the question of how they could prove they were effective in their O.D. 
efforts. Hard evidence that O.D. was paying off for the organization would 
presumably be an effective means of gaining and maintaining the support of 
top management. However^ there was comparatively little concern expressed 
In the interviews about proving the effectiveness of O.D. Only one respon- 
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dent expressed the clear desire for better measures of what 0*D. was accom- 
plishing. He put it this way: 

"1 jxist wish there was some way of quantifying what we're doing 
a little bit better, because of course that's the thing that gets 
the manager's eye* 

"We're going to have to rely on convincing managers that working 
on all these intervening things - human relationships, leadership 
styles, and so forth - is what it takes to change the end-result 
things. Making that correlation is pretty difficult with some 
managers* I wish there was some way to take the end result things 
and display them somehow so that they relate more to what we are 
doing in O.D." 

When asked what sort of data he was presently relying on, this same man 

said: 

"Well, one piece of evidence, I suppose, is that people keep com- 
ing back to us. We figure they probably wouldn't if they didn't 
think it was helpful. Another thing is that people tell us they 
think it is helping them* We've intervievred some people and tried 
to measure some of the things they said were changing. Some of the 
technical measures have improved a little. 

"Then in the team meetings we can say things like whether a parti- 
cular problem was solved or not* We can't say we solved it, of 
course. The team did, but we seemed to offer them a vehicle for 
doing something that they couldn't do before." 

The reliance on the subjective opinions of Clients and Evaluatora Indi- 
cated in this statement is characteristic of what most of those interviewed 
are doing. The key question^ of course, is: Does the Client feel that the 
issues which are the focus of the O.D. effort are being dealt with effec- 
tively? Those interviewed apparently felt their Clients were reasonably 
satisfied with the results of the effort, even if these results could not 
be measured objectively. 

There is another issue running through the problem of effectiveness 
which should be mentioned, also. This is the question of what the Pracui- 
tioners define as "achievement" in the first place. None of them would 
argue, of course, that the long run goal is to make the organization more 
^ successful in terms of the measures it uses to define success, be they 
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"sales", "profits", "quality of output", etc. But the preliminary achieve- 
ment from the point of view of these Practitioners is to get people in the 
organization looking at ways to in^rove it. Thus, it is an achievement 
when a group of managers who have never talked before about their working 
relationships begin doing it. It is an achievement when a boss starts 
looking at his affect on the people under him and seeking feedback from 
them about ways he can in^rove. It is an achievement when a policy-maker 
agrees to consider alternative cqpproaches to the problem of maintaining con- 
trol of operations that he has never considered before. These are the "in- 
tervening things" the man just quoted was talking about. For him and for 
the others interviewed, such achievements as these may represent weeks of 
effort. 

To regard such events as achievements which prove the value of having 
an O.D. effort, it is necessary to hold the underlying assimiption that 
whenever people in the organization are able to collaborate openly on the 
problem of how to strengthen the organization ^ a stronger organization will 
result. Even if nothing in policy or operations is changed as a result of 
such analysis, the argument is that the organization is stronger for know- 
ing more fully and coii5)letely why it is doing what it is doing than it did 
before. 

There is another sense in which these Practitioners experience effec- 
tiveness. It doesn't appear explicitly In the Interviews but can be inferred 
from the way Practitioners talk about how they proceed. It can be called 
"process acconq>lishment". These Practitioners preferred not to play polit- 
ical games in their systems. They expressed distaste for manipulating 
Clients or Evaluators. They did not want to operate as 'lilgh priests" or to 
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be seen as operating this way. They tended to hold themselves to norms of 
trying to deal openly and collaboratively with Clients and Evaluators. They 
wanted their day-to-day working relationships with Clients and Evaluators to 
be conducted in an atmosphere of mutual trust and respect. 

Where they felt these conditions were obtained, a real sense of the 
accomplishment of a process casne through in the interviews. It was expressed 
in feelings of real satisfaction and pride. Conversely, where Practitioners 
reported that against their own preferences and better judgment they did 
have to use politics and covert strategies, they expressed regret and 
dissatisfaction. The end for them did not justify these means. Some spoke 
of leaving their organizations if they had to function in such a way for 
very much longer. 

These norms about the way one should proceed to do O.D. derive £rom the 
personal values of the Practitioner and from evolving ideas about organiza-^ 
tional change in the theoretical literature on O.D. At the present time 
these norms seem to be largely unknown to Evaluator grou'jis in organizations, 
and are in fact viewed somewhat cynically lt^ some quarters, let we can 
speculate that over the longer run the strength of the O.D. function in 
organizations will depend considerably on their developing a wider aware- 
ness cf these norms of procedure. 

THE O.D. PRACTITIONER AND THE PROFESSION 

This last point about ''process accomplishment" leads nicely into a more 
extended discussion of the effect on the Practit oner of seeing himself as 
part of an enterprise that spans many organizations and which even transcends 
national boiindarles. In discussing the model of O.D. earlier In this paper 
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the phrase "O.D. Theory" was used to denote these extra-organizational forces 
which affect the Practitioner, At the present time "O.D, Theory" is a more 
descriptive phrase than "the Profession" because, as was noted, there are so 
many variations in standards of practice that it may be presumptuous to erect 
a Profession and imply that the Practitioner is somehow bound by it. There 
are at present no "bar exams"; there is no licensing procedure for O.D. 
Practitioners; a Practitioner cannot be sued for malpractice; no common 
body of knowledge has been explicitly agreed on in the universities and other 
training centers. Yet the trends are in these directions and it is worth 
exmlning the nature of the Practitioner's present awareness of norms in 
his environment. The term "Theory" says there is a loosely-structured 
collection of such norms. 

The issue can be divided into two categories of ideas. First are ideas 
about organizations, about how they work, about how they change, about what 
Aeir characteristic problems are and about the conditions under which these 
problems emerge. These ideas are relatively academic: they have resulted 
from years of research and theorizing by psychologists and sociologists. 
The second category is of ideas about how to change organizations, about how 
to influence events. Not as much is known of a factual nature about how to 
change organizations as there is about the basic nature of organizations. 
There is, of course, a large storehouse of practical wisdom available to any- 
one growing up in a given culture. Some of it has even been fairly well 
codified in management textbooks and elsewhere. 

The two categories are closely related, of course. How one goes about 
changing a thing depends to a great extent on what the thing is like and on 
what one wants it to become. 

The Practitioners interviewed for this paper felt much more secure in 
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their knowledge about what organizations are like and about what organiza- 
tions can become than they did about their knowledge of how to change them. 
There was a consistent expression among them of knowing what they wanted to 
do but having to rely on intuition and on-the-spot invention of techniques 
for accomplishing it. To a large extent this is a negative inference from 
the interviews. No one spoke of feeling confident that he knew how to go 
about doing what he wanted to do. There were several comments such as: 
"If I could figure out a way to get those two mrnagers together why I think 
some really benefi 'al things would result/' A theory aoout the organiza- 
tional causes and conseqiaences of lack of communication tells this Practi- 
tioner two managers need to spend more time together. The theory does not 
tell him how to get them together. 

We are not saying these Practitioners felt inept or helpless, for in 
the main they did not • They did seem to feel they were pretty much on thel r 
own when it came to inventing techniques for accomplishing O.D. objectives. 
And there were concerns expressed that they were not sure they were going 
about things in the "rigiit" way. 

In virtually the same breath they might concede that they knew there is 
no "right" way, that the quest for an "0,D, cookbook" (as several called it) 
is bound to be frustrated because conditions vary so much from organization 
to organization. 

These Practitioners found it very useful to talk to each other as one 
means of resolving the desire for a cookbook with the knowledge that one 
did not exist. They reported frequently in the interviews that one of the 
major values of the program they were attending (the NTL Institute's Program 
for Specialists in Organization Training and Development) was that it gave 



them the chance to exchange ideas and experiences with others who were doing 
the same kind of work. Some spoke of getting quite "lonely" in their or- 
ganizations and of needing more chances to "recharge my batteries". In th£ 
context of the interviews it was usually quite clear that "lonely" meant the 
development of feelings of doubt that one was going about O.D, in an effec- 
tive manner; and "recharge ray batteries" meant learning that other O.D, 
Practitioners had similar problems and that it was all worth the effort and 
the frustration. 

When Practitioners were asked in the interviews what specific things 
they were picking up from each other, they mentioned in particular tech- 
niques for getting started with Clients. This is the problem of access 
and of getting business that was discussed at length earlier. It is sig- 
nificant that the Program these Practitioners were attending included, at 
their request, several sessions on the problem of explaining O.D. to people 
in the organization who did not know about it or were hostile toward it. 
All of the professional resource people to this Program were queried at 
length on h • - .ey dealt with this problem when they went into an organiza- 
tion as a consultant on O.D, 

To some extent the process of acquiring ideas and techniques from ex- 
ternal sources that the Practitioner performs continuously remains rather 
obscure in the interviews. In the interviews. Practitioners were encouraged 
to talk about what they were doing in their organizations. The source of 
their ideas and techniques, if it was mentioned at all, tended to come up 
as a parenthetical comment. An example would be a comment like this: "I 

decided to try a confrontation design which I heard about from 

(mentions a well-known consultant) at a conference last summer* What we did 
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was...^* The Practitioner would then proceed to describe what he had done 
without referring again to the consultant or to the process by which he had 
heard about the technique. 

Thus, it is hard to say with more precision how Practitioners are assim- 
ilating new material from other Practitioners and independent consultants. 
What this may be saying about the Practitioner's own learning process will 
be conmiented on further ia the next section. 

These references to external consultants deserve some further mention. 
Five or six of those interviewed had had extensive relationships with ex- 
ternal consultants in the recent past at the time they were interviewed. In 
terms of our model, the external consultant is a powerful source of new ideas 
and techniques and the interviews reveal quite clearly that Practitioners are 
able to learn a great deal in these relationships. External consultants have 
the additional property of keeping the tv/in issues of what to do and how to 
do it together. Or, ^nt the other way around, the Practitioner has the prob- 
lem of inventing his own process of implementation if he gets his ideas out 
of books or from speeches. If he is working with a consultant, he gets both 
the ideas and, presumably, the techniques for implementing them from the 
same source and at the same time. 

The Practitioner doesn't sit back and watch the consultant work, of 
course; at least these Practitioners we interviewed did not. The point is, 
rather, that by having the consultant there to talk with the two men can 
give joint consideration to what to change and to how to change it. 

Thus far the 0«D« Theory element has been portrayed as affecting the 
Practitioner. It is import^ir^t to note that in a few cases in the interviews. 
Practitioners expressed the desire to affect Theory and the Profession, too. 



That is, they spoke of wanting to write up some of the work they were doing 
for possible circulation to others* A number of those interviewed had pre- 
pared extensive working documents for circulation to others in their own 
organizations, and it is a relatively short step from this to external cir- 
culation* Two of those interviewed had recently presented descriptions of 
their work at conferences and felt that they had contributed something im- 
portant. In recent years, various conferences on O.D* have made extensive 
use of the inputs of Practitioners ano these practices probably should be 
continued and even extended. Such prei3entations give the Practitioner an 
opportunity to bring together and make explicit the variety of things he 
has been doing. The learning from such an effort can be quite important. 
Certainly the extensive use which other professions have made of the reports 
of their Practitioners suggested that O.D. can reap the same benefits. 

THE O.D. PRACTITIONER AND HIS PROGRAM 

The Practitioner's Program, we said, really includes all the behavior 
by him which he would call "O.D. work". Defined this way the entire dis- 
cussion to this point has really been about O.D. Programs for we have been 
talking about what the Practitioner does in relation to Clients and to 
Evaluators. What remains is to examine the meaning of what the Practitioner 
is doing to himself. This includes his feelings of satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction, his own ideas about what he has learned thus far and about 
what further kinds of personal and professional development he needs, and 
his thoughts about his own career in the organization, particularly looking 
to the future. 

Consideration of these issues is important for several reasons. For 



one thing, as with many other new lines of endeavor, many of the early vO.D. 
Practitioners were fired by almost a missionary zeal. This commitment thoy 
held In comnion with many of their counterparts in the universities and the 
independent training and consulting organizations. But now we are seeing 
more and more second and even third generation CD. people in organizations. 
They were not "present at the creation". O.D. for them may not have quite 
the deep personal significance which the pioneers felt. The question is 
whether such a shift toward a more matter-of-fact stance has consequences 
for the doing of O.D. 

Closely related to the first issue is the question of whether anything 
in particular needs to be done with new O.D. people to help them with these 
problems of the kind and nature of the commitment that is needed to do O.D. 

Finally there is the bundle of paradoxes that is the O.D. role itself. 
One is basically in the business of upsetting the very organization one de* 
pends on for eiiq)loyment. One seeks personal rewards and advancement by 
doing things which often bother and irritate people. One^s own close 
friends may emerge as individuals who are blocking the O.D. Program by 
being as they are. The Practitioner must be able to live reasonably com- 
fortably with only the most fragmentary and ambiguous knowledge of his true 
value to the system. Adjacent to the O.D. role in an organization may be 
many other jobs, both line and staff, which carry greater rewards without 
entailing nearly as much frustration, and the Practitioner may well be 
tenpted. to seek a kind of refuge in them. For all these reasons we need to 
look at the kinds of reactions Practitioners have to the role. 

From the Interviews it is clear that the single greatest cause of 
frustration is the difficulty of getting a clear go-ahead signal from Eval- 



uators and the companion difficulty of getting potential Clients interested 
in participating in an O.D* Program. Variotis other specific things were 
mentioned in the interviews, but these were mainly local to a particular 
organization. Only on the subject of getting started did the Practitioners 
unanimously agree that it iSy or can be, an extremely frustrating process. 
"I*m giving my management six more months to recognize that I exist," said 
one Practitioner, "then I'm leaving - and I have one solid offer in my 
pocket to back that up«" While few others spoke quite this directly it was 
clear that many others held similar attitudes* 

It is not simply a matter of being unequivocally blocked by management 
or by uninterested Clients , either* In one of the more surprising inter- 
views the Practitioner gave what seemed to be a description of a very effec-- 
tive series of working relationships he had established around the system* 
However, after speaking for over thirty minutes about the variety of things 
he was involved in, he stated that he had decided to leave this organization* 
In looking back over all the things he described, it is clear that he was 
succeeding in spite of numerous barriers* Among the more important was a 
rather negative image 0*D* had in his organization (not related to his par- 
ticular efforts), an Immediate superior who would not support his efforts, 
and the fact that he was operating essentially as a one-man operation with 
no one elsr. in his vicinity of the organization to talk to or give help* He 
finally reached a point where the ratio of effort to pay off was unacceptable* 

Near the end of the section on Practltioner-Evaluator relationships, 
we talked about the importance of "process accomplishment"* Those comments 
are relevant here, also* The greatest barrier to process accomplishment as 
revealed in the interviews was the presence in the organization of a person 
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or persons who were actively hostile to an O.D. effort. The appearance of 
such Individuals in the midst of an O.D. effort is not uncommon: the prob- 
lem was mentioned in over half the interviews and could be described as an 
acute difficulty in at least five cases. 

It would be a mistake to create a general category of "O.D. villains 
or "recalcitrant Theory X managers" and let it go at that as a fact of or- 
ganizational life. There seem to be a variety of reasons why a man can 
come to be an active opponent of an O.D. effort. Some do hold the classical 
authoritarian attitudes of the Theory X manager. Some may have a sufficient 
amount of anxiety about their own position that they cannot entertain a 
close examination of their style and its effects without feeling quite 
threatened. Some may feel quite honestly that the promise of O.D. does not 
justify the investment of time and money that it entails. Some may be antag- 
onistic aty a more personal level to the Practitioner himself as a result of 
past events where they have encountered each other. Some, particularly 
younger men who have extensive formal education in management themselves, 
may not feel that O.D. adds anything of significance to what they already 
know and are trying to do. 

All these various types of resistors can be inferred from the inter- 
views. What they have in common is that the Practitioners don't feel they 
can reach them with their messages about O.D., despite months of trying 
every avenue of approach they can think of. Often these individuals occupy 
positions that place them squarely in the past of the O.D. effort, and the 
Practitioner comes to feel that if he cannot somehow get through or around 
the man his Program is dead. 

Certainly, viewed from the outside such states of chronic impasse be- 
tween a Practitioner and some potential Client or an Evaluator should be 



resolvable by xising some of the very techniques the Practitioner uses for 
helping others out of their states of chronic impasse* But such is not 
always the case. For one thing, several Practitioners reported that they 
had already tried, consciously and deliberately, to work through these 
issues using specific conflict resolution techniques. The ancient problem 
of ovep- involvement plagues O.D. Practitioners as much as it does the rest 
of the human race, apparently, when it comes to working on their own inter- 
personal relations. In some cases. Practitioners reported that they had 
been helped through these difficulties by external consultants. In one 
situation, however, the Practitioner's conflict revolved around the question 
of whether he could use external consultants, so he was unable to use out* 
side help to work through the very issue that produced the need for outside 
help. 

Furthermore, as noted when the idea of process accomplishment was 
introduced. Practitioners tend to hold themselves to norms of behavior 
which preclude ''power struggles" with potential resistors. They would 
rather not engage in politicking to advance their Program although they 
differed on their degree of distaste for these modes of behavior. 

Many of these problems were mentioned in the interviews when the Practi- 
tioner was talking about his o^/n future in the organization and his future 
as an O.D. Practitioner. Where the Practitioner was working in a climate 
of basic support, the mood invariably was one of optimism, continued per- 
sonal growth as a professional, and increased payoffs to the organization. 
These positive expectations were held in spite of the fact that those who 
spoke this way saw O.D. as hard work and certainly not without its disap- 
pointments. 

It was where the Practitioner could not feel the basic support of him 
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and his work that little sense of optimism and relish for the future appeared 
in the interviews. Soine spoke, as we have noted, of leaving their organiza- 
tions. Some were giving serious consideration to moving out of O.D. work 
and into some more traditional function in the system such as regular per*- 
sonnel work. Some seemed to be postponing any decision in the hope that 
those who were blocking them would change or, as one Practitioner expected, 
be promoted out of the way of the O.D. Program. Interestingly enough, there 
is some indication in the interviews that those who were feeling blocked and 
unsupported in their systems had more ambit ioiis aims for their ovn personal 
development than did those who were quite pleased with the way their work 
was going. Those who felt good about their work spoke almost laconically 
about learning a little more about this or that technique, having a look at 
the potential application of this or that new theory, perhaps investigating 
one new type of group technique or another for possible use in the organiza- 
tion. In contrast, there was more urgency and determination in the comments 
about their own development made by those who were feeling blocked. It is 
as if they were saying: "My coii?)any may be able to block ray work in the 
system but they are damn well not going to block ray own development." 

The question, which cannot be answered here but only raised, is Aether 
self development which is in reaction to (rather than in concert with) the 
system is likely to further alienate the Practitioner from his organization. 
And if such alienation takes place, what then are the consequences for his 
practice, in that organization or elsewhere? 

O.D. PRACTICE IN PERSPECTIVE 

In this concluding section we want to do two things. First, from the 
great number of observations about O.D. work that have been made, the really 
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crucial issues need to be extracted. Second, having identified these crucial 
Issues, the question is how tliey may be worked out in the future. 

Out of all the things that have been said, the two themes that stand 
out are: (1) the problem of getting started or, as it has also been called 
at various points, the problem of gaining access, of getting business, of 
selling O.D. ; and (2) the problem of the effectiveness of O.D. , or as we 
have also called it, the problem of accomplishment. Both of these issues 
have come up in all the sections of this report in one way or another. Both 
involve the interaction of all the elements of the model of O.D. work which 
was sketched at the beginning. 

Getting an O.D. effort going in an organization is difficult for a 
number of reasons, all of which have been mentioned at one point or another. 
The Evaluator or Client is busy; he has lots of other things on his mind; 
he is tending increasingly (as MBA programs and other forms of managerial 
education proliferate) to feel that he already knows all the current tech- 
niques for iin)roving operations. The substance of O.D. is a coiiq)lex thing 
itself, not easy to describe efficiently, full of debatable assumptions and 
strategies - the kind of subject matter which is excellent for midnight bull 
sessions, but still pretty nebulous for an organization to commit thousands 
of dollars to. The Practitioner tries to hold himself to norms of behavior 
which are at least unusual in this society, and which are to many men down- 
right suspect. These are the norms of openness and collaboration. 

So we have the situation of a man who thinks he's a pretty good manager 
and Is not even sure that he has any basic problems in his organization, 
being asked to consider that he does have problems according to criteria 
which seem somewhat strange by a man whose behavior may seem even stranger. 
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In light of such a collection of potential cross purposes it is impressive 
that as many O.D. Programs get going as actually do. 

The Practitioners who seemed to be having the laost success in getting 
their O.D. Programs going exhibited great flexibility in their approaches to 
Evaluators and Clients. They did not need any particular triggering events, 
props » places » or occa .ons to bagin to talk O.D. to managers in their organ-* 
izations. Development of this kind of flexibility on the part of more and 
more Practitioners seems clearly to be the process by which the "getting 
started issue" will cease to be such a thorny and chancy matter. It will 
never be an automatic , cut*and-dried process » of course » nor would the Prac- 
titioners we interviewed want it to be. As long as the unique needs and 
interests of the Client and the Evaluator are important, every initiation 
will be different from every other one. 

We can be less sanguine, for the short rtm at least, about the problem 
of determining the effectiveness of O.D. work and of its correlate at the 
personal level, the Practitioner's problem of determining what he is pccom- 
plishing. It appears that for an indefinite period O.D. Programs are going 
to be vulnerable to the charge that they aren't really changing the organi- 
zation. Practitioners, as a result, will have to continue to live with the 
ambiguity that surrotmds whether they are accomplishing anything or not. We 
are not saying there will be no individual success stories where there is 
fairly clear data that major change occurred as a result of O.D. The point 
is, rather, that these success stories will continue to be extremely diffi- 
cult to transfer from one organization to another, just as they have been 
in the past. O.D. work will probably continue to be somewhat fad-ridden as 
a result, where a technique that seems to work wonders in Company A will be 
seized by Practitioners in a host of other organizations and eagerly applied. 



only to find that their particular organizational circumstances are enough 
different from Company A that the technique has nowhere near the dramatic 
effects that it did in the first instance. 

To a great extent » the Practitioner's practical problem of measuring 
results is a specjff'^.c example of a problem which has always plagued the 
social sciences • These sciences borrowed a model of the explanation of 
change from the physical sciences back in the 19th Century and have been 
struggling with the problems the model creates ever 3ince« The model re- 
quires the exact specification of an independent variable, the exact speci- 
fication of a dependent variable , and the ability tc control all other 
"extraneous" sources which may affect the behavior C3f the dependent variable • 
The model has been bent and elaborated; more elaborate mathematical models 
and the advent of conq>uter technology have oiade it possible to deal with 
more than one or two variables at a time; experimenters have become aston- 
ishly inventive at controlling extraneous causes of veriabtlity. 

O.L. Practitioners, however, in common with oth^irs who are managing 
large-scale efforts to change patterns of human beha\d.or have great diffi- 
culty with this model as a guide to measuring change. The "independent 
variable" is a field of interacting forces, no one of which can be easily 
defined independent of the field. The field itself can be only grossly con- 
trolled. The "dependent variable" is also a field of interacting forces, 
many of which are the same forces as exist in the independent variable-field. 
Both fields are changing through time in ways the "experimenter" cannot con- 
trol. Finally, throughout the entire process the system ^rhich Is supposedly 
the object of the research Is engaged in other work entirely which Is wholly 
Independent of the experiment. It is as if an experimanter were attempting 
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to administer an I.Q. test to a woman while her babv was being delivered. 

Nonetheless y O.D. Practitioners and professional researchers alike are 
today attempting to trace specific operating results in organizations to 
specific O.D. inputs while "controlling out" extraneous events which could 
be producing the change. Perhaps %e are being overly pessimistic in sug* 
gesting that these efforts will never produce more than highly equivocal re- 
sults » but this in any event is our conclusion. 

Vftiat is needed instead^ we suggest » is a new model of the chv'uige process 
and specifically of what change in a human organization means. The system 
theorists are beginning to talk about fields of forces conceived in a state 
of mutual catisation moving foxward through tima. This is a promising line 
of inquiry. 

Another approach involves putting the "e3q)erlmenfr J* back into the 
change process. Instead of trying to show that his peruonlSlltyy values , 
style » biases y did not affect the results one way or another » admit these 
factors into the relevent field of forces. In terms of O.D. this would mean 
regarding the state of relations between the Practitioner and the Client and 
Evaluator as part of the field of forces. Instead of "standing back" and 
introducing changes , as the traditional mDdel requires, the Practitioner 
"jumps in" and collaborates in a change process. This, it will be recalled, 
was what most of the Practitioners we intervi^^wed saw themselves as doing. 
How he "Juiiq>ed in" and what he did when he got into the field of forces be- 
come part of the data. What is then generalized for application to other 
organizations Is not Just an Inmersonal technique (for example, a technique 
like "sensitivity training") , but inste ^ man- technique-system Interaction. 
The "finding" then would be stated in th. rm: "This sort of a Practitioner 



using this sort of a technique In this sort of a system achieved the fol- 
lowing results. In terms of the model this paper has employed, the state- 
ment would be: "This sort of a Practitioner^Client-Evaluator^Program inter^ 
action resulted in the following changes in the Practitioner, the Client, 
the Evaluator, the Program, and in their Interaction..." 

Although such speculation as this is somewhat abstract and vague, it is 
included to try to suggest some directions the profession might go to deal 
with the problem of determining O.D. effectiveness. If anything, this spec- 
ulation is probably not abstract and sweeping enough, for we are all more 
bound to the definitions of truth and causation contained in the traditional 
model than we even begin to realize. 
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